
































UDAY SHAN-KAR 


THE MAN AND HIS ART 

by 

BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 

Author of “ Rabindranath Tagore: The Man and His Poetrv” 



A PILGRIM in quest of beauty in 
India must pay a visit to Udaypur 
in order to fully fulfil the mission 
of his pilgrimage. The city of 
Udaypur picturesquely nestles on 
the Aravalli Mountains that most 
aggressively vie with the proverb¬ 
ial beauty of the Himalayas in 
Kashmere. Here the enchantment 
of the mountains is robustly en¬ 
hanced by the artistic palaces of 
the Maharaja on the hills and in 
the lakes. The lyric beauty of the 
palaces, the symphonic harmony 
of the panorama, the superb color 
scheme of the fragrant flower gardens, and the 
radiant green and gold of the orange groves 
blend into a majestic picture of a really rare 
beauty. Ihus the purest artistic genius of man 
and the genial conspiracy of nature have joined 
hands at Udaypur to make it one of the most 
artistically beautiful cities in all India. 

And again, the principality of Udaypur is one 
of paramount importance in the annals of Hin¬ 
dustan. Mention the very name of Udaypur to 
a son of India, and you will see the expression of 
his face change most palpably before your eyes. 
His face will mirror the glory and the shame of 
India through the epochs of her chequered his¬ 
tory. Y ou will see a smile floating on his lips, 
while tears glisten his eyes. A thousand noble 
legends of chivalry, and a thousand thrilling tales 
of patriotism most affectionately caress the magic 
name of Udaypur. A man from Udaypur travel¬ 
ling in distant parts of India invariably receives 
most courteous attention and loving preferences 
from his compatriots. 

Uday Shan-Kar was born in this artistic and 
historic city of Udaypur. He was named after 
this city of Uday, even as Melba was named 
after the city of Melbourne. 

Pandit Shyam Shan-Kar, the father of Uday 
Shan-Kar, is a Bengali who migrated to Western 
India and eventually became the Private Secre¬ 
tary of His Highness the Maharaja of Jhalawar. 


This Maharaja of Jhalawar was 
an ardent lover of the arts; and 
a generous patron of the artists. 

Pandit Shyam Shan-Kar is an 
accomplished musician, and a 
man of considerable culture. He 
is also a Sanskrit scholar, and 
is well-versed in statesmanship. 
But he is especially interested in 
the arts and the philosophies of 
Hindusthan. 

It so happened that from his 
earliest childhood Master Uday 
showed signs of artistic procliv¬ 
ity and precocity. Perhaps the 
law of heredity had something to do with it. He 
was exceedingly fond of music; and nothing gave 
this child of artistic Udaypur more happiness 
than to dance in ecstasy to the tune of music 
played by master musicians at his home. 

The welcome news of the artistic precocity of 
Master Uday gradually reached the royal ears 
of the Maharaja; and the royal lover of the arts 
began to take keen interest in the artistic devel¬ 
opment of the child of his dear friend and favor¬ 
ite companion. Early in his life Uday learnt to 
play on different Hindu musical instruments; 
and took special interest in the dance art of the 
nautch girls as also in the folk and religious 
dances of India. He studied the steps of dancing 
from the great masters of dancing at the Royal 
court of Jhalawar, and also from the court musi¬ 
cians and dancers of other princes and noblemen 
of India wherever he went. 

In the course of time the Maharaja of Jhala¬ 
war sent this promising young artist to the Lon¬ 
don Royal College of Arts in 1920 . Now the 
inborn and hereditary instinct of this young 
Hindu artist began to blossom spontaneously; 
and at once he became known in London as one 
of the most promising students in the college. 

As a student of painting Uday Shan-Kar spe¬ 
cialized and made considerable researches in the 
technique and the tradition of the classical arts 
of India. And it was then that he first became 




















absorbingly inter¬ 
ested in the dance 
art of ancient In¬ 
dia. He discov¬ 
ered the dance 
forms in the sculp¬ 
ture and in the 
paintings. And he 
also discovered 
constant refer¬ 
ences to dance in 
the religious and 
dramatic litera¬ 


ture of India. 

While making some sketches of the mural 
paintings of the famous cave monasteries of 
Ajanta, Uday Shan-Kar was deeply impressed 
with the dance forms of classical India as so 
graphically portrayed in these paintings by the 
Buddhist monks, and painted more than fifteen 
centuries ago. 

Shan-Kar felt much depressed at the pathetic 
fall of the superb dance art of ancient India. He 
knew that the same thing had happened to Eu¬ 
rope and America so far as the classical Greek 
dancing was concerned, until Isadora Duncan 
revived the Greek dance in America and gave it 
back to Europe. Isadora Duncan was the mother 
of the rebirth of Greek dancing. 

India had been waiting long for a personality 
to revive the dance art of India. No man was 
forthcoming. The field was, however, being 
gradually prepared by the authentic and authori¬ 
tative writings of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy 
and Mr. E. B. Havell. In his learned books on 
India’s arts, Havell began to reveal the inner 
meaning and the mystic message of Hindu danc¬ 
ing. Dr. Coomaraswamy called his book of four¬ 
teen essays on India — “The Dance of Siva/’ And 
Romain Rolland, the great French epicure of art 
and peace, wrote an introduction to the book. 
The world began to think and ponder and wait. 
Then the Harvard University Press published 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s translation of “Abhinaya 
Darpana” of Nandikesvara under the title of 
“The Mirror of Gesture.” And the world began 
to think and ponder and wait anew for the com¬ 
ing of an evangelist of India’s classical dance. 

But the world did not have to wait long this 
time; for, “The Mirror of Gesture” was pub¬ 
lished in 1917 and Uday Shan-Kar graduated 
with honors from the Royal College of Arts in 


1923. He acquired such a skill in painting that 
at an exhibition of paintings at the Arts Gallery 
of London Uday Shan-Kar won two first prizes 
—one for a self-portrait; and the other for a 
Nocturne. 

The Nocturne is said to have been so imagi¬ 
natively beautiful that it was admired by all who 
saw it. It captured the imagination of Prince 
Ranjit Singhji of Jamnagar, who was famous all 
over the world as one of the greatest cricket 
players the world has ever seen. 

At the Royal College of Arts Uday Shan-Kar 
was a favorite pupil of Sir William Rothenstein, 
its President. It may be mentioned here, by the 
way, that it was at the home of this Sir William 
Rothenstein in 1911 that Rabindranath Tagore 
and his Gitanjali, in a manuscript form, were first 
introduced to the Western world that subse¬ 
quently led to the award of the Nobel Prize for 
literature to Tagore in 1913. 

While Uday Shan-Kar’s father lived in Eng¬ 
land, he decided to introduce India’s dance, drama 
and music in London. With this end in view, 
from 1914to 1924,he produced numerous Hindu 
plays, ballets and concerts in some of the most 
important theatres and concert halls of London. 

In the production of quite a few of these, 
young Uday Shan-Kar contributed much towards 
their success with his skill as a musician, and 
much more as a painter. Thus he was most inti¬ 
mately initiated into the mysteries of stagecraft. 
With his instinctive genius and acquired skill in 
art, he quickly learned the blending of colors in 
the costumes, the shades of colors in the sets and 
scenery on the stage, and the effect of the play of 
spotlights on them all. This was a very valuable 
experience for the young artist at school. He was 
thus being slowly prepared to be ushered into a 
destiny quite be¬ 
yond the knowl¬ 
edge of himself 
and his father. 

After his grad¬ 
uation from the 
Royal College of 
Arts, Uday Shan- 
Kar did not ex¬ 
actly know which 
path of art to fol¬ 
low. He was hesi¬ 
tating between 
Dance and Paint- 
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ing. Just at that 
time there lived in 
London a Hindu 
lady by the name 
of Mrs. N.C.Sen. 
She is better 
known in India as 
Rani Mrinalini of 
Paikpara. This 
Rani was a wid¬ 
ow; and she was a 
feminist. She left 
her palace, and renounced her title in order to 
marry Mr. Sen, a commoner; but a son of the 
illustrious leader of the Brahmo Samaj, Mr. 
Keshub Chandra Sen. Mrs. Sen is one of the 
prettiest women of India; and she is also a poet¬ 
ess. She commanded, in those days, an eminent 
social standing in London in the official circles of 
Anglo-India. 

Mrs. Sen saw Uday Shan-Kar dance; she 
heard him play on various Hindu musical instru¬ 
ments; and she was also acquainted with the 
paintings and sketches of this young artist. As an 
artist herself, Mrs. N. C. Sen was intensely in¬ 
terested in the success of Shan-Kar. She lost no 
opportunity in praising Uday Shan-Kar before 
the rich and the influential circles in London. 

The Maharaja of Porebandar, the Maharaja 
of Bikanir, the Maharaja of Jhalawar, Prince 
Ranjit Singhji of Jamnagar, Seth Mufatlal 
Gagalbhai, and the Juvaraj of Limbdi were all 
interested and lavishly patronized the artistic 
endeavours of Shyam Shan-Kar and his beloved 
son Uday. 

It so happened that just about that time Anna 
Pavlowa and her company returned from an ex¬ 
tensive trip to India and the Far East. Pavlowa 
was so favorably impressed with the art treas¬ 
ures of India and the romance of India’s music 
and dance that she was thinking of producing one 
or two Hindu ballets for her performances at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and for her next 
American tour. 

Mme. Pavlowa w r as a good friend of Mrs. 
Sen. While discussing this proposed Hindu bal¬ 
let, Mrs. Sen told Mme. Pavlowa of Uday Shan- 
Kar, the talented young artist. Mrs. Sen, the 
former Rani Mrinalini, brought Pavlowa and 
Shan-Kar together. Pavlowa at once recognised 
an animated Ajanta painting in the body of Uday 
Shan-Kar. An eminent connoisseur of dancers, 


Pavlowa instantly discovered in Shan-Kar a per¬ 
fect form and figure for dancing. And she asked 
for Shan-Kar’s professional and artistic co-oper¬ 
ation in the creation of the Radha-Krishna Bal¬ 
let. Shan-Kar unhesitatingly accepted the offer of 
Anna Pavlowa. 

Curiously enough this started a tug of war. 
The moment Sir William Rothenstein came to 
know of this, he was upset. He met Shan-Kar’s 
father and said to him : 

“Pavlowa is about to take away from me one 
of my most promising pupils in Indian painting. 
Please persuade Mme. Pavlowa not to do this.” 

Shan-Kar’s father w T ent to see Pavlowa about 
this matter and delivered to her the message of 
Sir William Rothenstein. 

Mme. Pavlowa’s Russian temperament was 
aroused alittle; and yet she said very calmly: 

“Please, please go and tell my good friend Sir 
William Rothenstein that Shan-Kar is a born 
dancer. He is endowed with one of the finest and 
most perfect dance bodies I have ever seen in 
men in any country. God never gives such rhyth- 
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One of the Gh andarvas, celestial 
musicians of the court of India. 


mic bodies to painters and sculptors. They do not 
need such bodies. But Shan-Kar’s entry into the 
dance world will much enrich the art of dance. 
He is a born dancer. He must dance. Oh, he must 
dance! He must not only be permitted, but 
should be encouraged by all possible means to 
dance. It is for him to show the whole world 
how artistic, how beautiful, how charming, how 
majestic and how soulful is the message of the 
Hindu dance. 

“What Rabindranath Tagore, India’s great¬ 
est poet, is doing for India’s poetry; what Aba- 
nindranath Tagore, India’s greatest painter, is 
doing for India’s painting, I want Uday Shan- 
Kar to do for the Dance of India.” 


After such a speech from the divine Pavlowa 
the father was all the more convinced that Uday 
Shan-Kar should devote his life to the advance¬ 
ment of the dance art of India. So he gently re¬ 
turned to Sir William Rothenstein and said: 

“Dear Sir William, art brooks no compulsion. 
Art flourishes best in an atmosphere of freedom. 
If my son chooses dancing as the medium for his 
artistic expression, let him follow that as his 
career in life. All arts are the same. He who 
serves one art faithfully and well, automatically 
helps all the arts.” 

Sir William Rothenstein accepted the decision 
under protest, and Uday Shan-Kar joined Anna 
Pavlowa and her company. Pavlowa did not take 
long to decide that Shan-Kar 
was to be her dancing partner 
in the Radha-Krishna Ballet. 
Shan-Kar was to play the part 
of romantic Krishna, and Pav¬ 
lowa that of loving Radha, the 
eternal beloved of Krishna. 
This Radha - Krishna Ballet 
was one of the most successful 
ballets in the entire career of 
Pavlowa. 

After the first performance 
of the Radha-Krishna ballet at 
the Manhattan Opera House 
of New York in 1923 I met 
Mme. Pavlowa in her recep¬ 
tion room and said to her: 

“Mme. Pavlowa, as a Hindu 
I am grateful to you for the 
most entrancing performance 
of the Radha-Krishna legend 
in your superb ballet. I thank 
you from the very bottom of 
my heart.” 

“I thank you for your kind 
words, Mr. Roy, but please go 
and thank Shan-Kar for this 
ballet; for it is his creation. 
I learned a few things about 
Hindu dancing and music from 
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your great artist, Miss Gahar Jan 
of Calcutta; but in this ballet we 
all have learned from Uday Shan- 
Kar. He taught me how to dance 
in this ballet; he trained the bal¬ 
lerinas ; he has designed the cos¬ 
tumes, and he has arranged the 
scenes. In short, the Radha- 
Krishna ballet of Anna Pavlowa 
is the creation of Uday Shan-Kar 
of India. Please go and thank 
Shan-Kar. — The music for this 
ballet is composed by a Hindu 
lady, as you know.” 

I caught a new glimpse of the soul of Pavlowa, 
and walked away in silence to thank Uday Shan- 
Kar for the singular success of the Radha- 
Krishna ballet. 

But happily true artists do not always remain 
satisfied with triumphs alone. They have to be in 
harmony with their inner artistic nature. In spite 
of the tremendous success of this Radha-Krishna 
ballet, the creative urge within Uday Shan-Kar 
was far from satisfied. He made money; but his 
soul was cramped within the confines of a single 
ballet. His artistic acumen sought more creation; 
and his soul sought more artistic expansion. So 
like a true artist, though fully conscious of the 
consequences of the morrow, he revolted against 
himself; and left Pavlowa’s ballet company. He 
decided to devote his entire time, energy and 
creative ability for delving deeper into the inner 
depths of the immeasurable richness of the 
wealth of the Hindu dance. 

One fine morning, at the teeth of tremendous 
opposition from friends and patrons, Uday Shan- 
Kar left London. He settled in Paris, surrounded 
by an impregnable wall of stubborn penury. Like 
a true devotee of art in the rich art center of 
Paris, Shan-Kar worked and starved, starved 

and worked again. 
He went from 
library to library; 
he migrated from 
museum to mu¬ 
seum; he tra¬ 
velled from stu¬ 
dio to studio, ever 
seeking and ever 
studying the 
dance forms, the 
dance theories and 


the dance philosophies of the 
Orient in general, but of India in 
particular. For four long years 
he thus struggled in Paris, living 
almost on nothing but what a few 
lessons in Oriental dancing would 
bring; but always feasting his 
body, mind and soul most sump¬ 
tuously on the essence of Hope. 

But at last his period of trial 
came to an end. The clouds lifted, 
and destiny smiled on him. A few 
patrons in Paris presented them¬ 
selves to him; and promised all help for the 
success of his career as a dancer of Hindu dances. 
He at once rented a theatre. This was in 1928. 
He gave a Paris recital and triumphed. 

Nothing suceeds like success! Shan-Kar was 
made. Soon he received cordial and profitable 
invitations from different countries and different 
cities of Europe. He danced in Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, Turin and Geneva. He received ova¬ 
tion after ovation as he travelled from city to 
city and from country to country. 

And yet, the more triumphant the ovation, 
the sadder Shan-Kar felt. There was something 
genuine that was missing. The music for his 
dances was orchestrated Hindu music played by 
a Western orchestra. The Hindu musical instru¬ 
ments were lacking to lend genuinely authentic 
and thoroughly accurate rhythm for the fullest 
realization of the purest ideals of his art. So 
Shan-Kar revolted again. He refused to dance 
in Europe. He cancelled numerous engagements, 
and decided to go to India in quest of Hindu 
musicians and musical instruments to be able to 
form his own Hindu orchestra to faultlessly play 
the musical accompaniment to his dance creations. 

Uday Shan-Kar’s return to India was a signal 
for a crescendo of applause from the press and 
the public. He was treated as if he were a victori¬ 
ous Roman general returning to Rome. When¬ 
ever he danced his superb classical dances, the 
theatres and halls were invariably crowded to 
suffocation. Above all, he made India feel the 
need of a rebirth of her dance. The classical dance 
art of India was all but dead. The voluptuous 
vagaries of the cheap nautch dancers of the ba¬ 
zaars and the brothels almost strangled to death 
the divine dances of ancient India. Shan-Kar 
sounded the clarion call for a renaissance of dance 
in India; and he did not sound the call in vain. 














THE HINDU TRINITY 

THE GODS OF INDIA 



BRAHMA 

Brahma is the creator, Father of gods and 
men, soul of the universe, source, essence, and 
end of all things. Author of the four Vedas, he 
is represented as having four heads. He has 
also four arms. In one of his right hands, he 
holds an oval disc edged with pearls which is 
called the brama-tandram. “They tell us,” says 
M. Jouneau-Dubreuil, in Mythologie Asiatique y 
“that it is with this disc that he marks, on the 
forehead of each man, his destiny.” 

The Absolute manifests itself in three forms: 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva. These make the Hindu 
trinity. 

VISHNU 

Vishnu is one of the Hindu trinity with a tre¬ 
mendous following. Here is one of the many 
legends concerning him: 

The giants and god were at battle, the gods 
were losing and the giants were about to take 
possession of the earth. Vishnu—at that time in 
the form of a Brahman dwarf—withdrew him¬ 
self, far from the scenes of battle, in the peace 
of his profound meditation. Desperate, the gods 
went to this saint for help. 

Tiny, armed only with 
his intelligence, Vishnu went 
to the giant commander, 

Bali. 

“What do you want?” 
asked the chief. 

“Call a truce and give to 
the gods as their refuge just 
the space contained between 
three of my steps: the rest 
of the world can be yours.” 

Bali looked upon the tiny 
legs of his questioner and 
was only too ready to grant 
his request. 

But here is what hap¬ 
pened : 


Vishnu made one step and he leaped over the 
Sky; a second step, the Earth; a third, the lower 
regions. 

Statues represent him often with one of his 
legs high in the air—looking very like a high 
kick, but it really portrays the Three Steps— 
trivikrama. 

The solar myth drawn from this is that Vishnu 
passes over the sky, the atmosphere, the earth, 
and chases the shadows away. Also the three 
manifestations of Vishnu are: the flame, light¬ 
ning, and the sun; the flame spreading on earth, 
lightning through the air, and the sun crossing 
the sky. The sun’s rising, zenith, and setting. 

There are many incarnations of Vishnu; he 
has returned as a prince, a fish, a tortoise, a wild 
boar, Maya (illusion) and a lion. 

SHIVA 

Shiva appears under many aspects: he is a 
teacher, he is Time who destroys all, he is 
furious, and he is the Seigneur, the Great God, 
and all the other divinities are emanations of 
him. His life is full of acts of sacrifice and 
devotion. One day, the king of Serpents threat¬ 
ened to cover the surface 
of the sea with a venom¬ 
ous poison, and the crea¬ 
tures of the sea, fright¬ 
ened, appealed for protec¬ 
tion to Shiva. Filled with 
pity for them, Shiva re¬ 
ceived the flow of venom 
in the hollow of his hand 
and drank it. But the venom 
so burned him that the 
mark remained visible on 
the exterior of his throat. 
Since that time, one of the 
names for Shiva is “Blue- 
throat.” 

Shiva is the Divine 
Dancer. His mystic dance 
is the rhythmic movement 
of the universe. 
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KRISHNA 

Is one of the incarnations of Vishnu, who at 
the time of his birth was given to a shepherd 
and his wife to bring up, in order to save him 
from being killed by his uncle. Krishna grew 
up as a young shepherd boy, but even in his 
infancy was famous for his herculean force. 
The Gita Govinda is a poem that celebrates the 
love adventures of Krishna with the shep¬ 
herdesses. The same allegoric and mystic sense 
is attributed to this poem as to “The Song of 
Songs.” 

INDRA 

Indra is practically an anthropomorphic god. 
He is god of the firmament and the atmosphere, 
he reigns over the tempestuous clouds of rain 
and thunder. The Sky is his helmet. He holds 
the Earth in the hollow of his hand. He em¬ 
braces the whole universe. He was fond, to 
intemperance, of the divine liquor soma which, 
when he drank to excess, made the whole earth 
reel with him. He was famous for his feats. 


One that won him eternal adoration occurred 
when the demon called Enemy metamorphosed 
himself into an enormous serpent, the ninety- 
eight coils of which barred the various rivers 
and so troubled the region of waters. None of 
the immortals dared attack him; Indra, rein¬ 
forcing himself with soma, went toward the 
monster and killed him. But the sight of the 
dead body of Enemy made Indra recoil with 
such vehemence that he bounded over the ninety- 
eight rivers whose course he had just freed, and 
then, like a frightened eagle, shot into the air. 
And ever since, the gods, filled with admiration 
for Indra, never desert him, always praise him, 
and come to his assistance at every instant. 

RAMA 

One of the incarnations of Vishnu, Rama, 
prince of Ayadhya, comes to earth to reform 
the morals of the people and to preach the way 
through his own example. This is the subject 
of the Ramayana, one of the most beautiful of 
ancient epics of India. 



Scene from the dance drama “Tandava JSfrittya* 
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SHAN.KARS DANCES 


I. Tilak Kamode [Musical Prolog) 

Time: Evening 

Tempo : Tritala (16 beats to the measure) 

Sentiment: Gay. 


4 . Dance of the Snake Charmer 

A common sight in the streets of India; a snake charmer 
entertaining the passersby. 


5 . Rama Chandra [Festival Dance) 


2 . Radha and Krishna 

A bucolic dance (Rasamandala) commemorating the 
love of Krishna and Radha. The most popular stories 
among the people are those which recall the amorous 
youth of Krishna, who, still unaware of his divinity— 
for he was the eighth incarnation of Vishnu—enchanted 
all the beautiful gopies (shepherdesses) with the sound 
of his flute. 

Time: Morning 

Sentiment: Nostalgic 
and 

Time: Afternoon 

Sentiment: Contentment after passion; a state of 
bliss free of desire 


Ritual temple dance and song in honour of Ramachan- 
dra, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu. 

Time: Evening 

Sentiment : Devotion and joy 

6 . Indra 

According to Vedic tradition, Indra is the God of the 
Heaven, the Stars, the Clouds, the Thunder, Lightning 
and Rains. As God supreme, he is here represented in 
the act of initiating the lesser gods in the perfect art of 
the dance. 

Time: M 0 rn in g 

Sentiment: Gloomy, majestic and devotional 


3 . Ganga Puja 

Dance of a young girl on the shore of the Ganges dur¬ 
ing the festival held in honour of the sacred river. 
Time: The spring season 

Sentiment: Joyous, gay 


7 . Raga Sohini (Musical Interlude) 

This Raga is composed of six notes of a scale, the 5th 
being omitted. 

Time : After midnight 

Sentiment: Suffering caused by another person 

Tempo: Tritala (16 beats in the measure) 




“ Neither the dance 
nor the music of India 
is for distraction. Quite 
the contrary. Their pur¬ 
pose is to incessantly re¬ 
call each one to behold 
the intolerable center of 
his solitude, to recall 
the Problem, to recall 
the absurd but glorious 
human power, the only 
one to say no to the 
sleep of the Earth. 
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LND THEIR MEANING 


8 . Astra Puja 

A traditional dance which can still be seen in the north 
of India during the festival held for the worship of 
arms. The women place the sign of victory upon the 
foreheads of the men. 

9 . Peasant Dance 

A folk dance of the North-East and Central parts of 
India representing the sowing and harvesting of rice. 
Every province possesses its characteristic dances which 
are simple and natural and full of humor. 

IO. Raga Prabhakali [Musical Interlude) 

Raga composed by Alaudin Khan Sahib. 

Time: Morning 

Sentiment: Devotional and religious 

11 . Nautch 

The dance of two young girls during the “Holi” festi¬ 
val, a religious celebration ending with dance and merri¬ 
ment in which the people sprinkle each other with color. 
Time : The spring season 

Sentiment: Joyous and gay 


12 . Kama Deva 

iNama-Deva, the son of Krishna-Vishnu, is the God of 
love and passion. Once he came to trouble Shiva in his 
meditation, who by a single glance of his vertical eye 
reduced him to ashes. Through the prayers of Rati, the 
wife of Kama-Deva, he is revived but has, henceforth, 
to remain invisible to all except her. His intimate friend 
and ally is Spring. His five arrows which he shoots with 
his graceful bow of sugar-cane are the flowers of the 
lotus, the asoka, the mango, the jasmine and the blue 
lily. But some believe that his arrows are made of the 
cruel teeth of women. Here he dances his four attri¬ 
butes: love, pleasure, power and jealousy. 

13 . Dance of the Hunter 

A primitive hunter on the scent of his prey. 

14 . Snanum 

Two young girls who, while gathering flowers, are 
troubled by bees; and when they go bathing are sud¬ 
denly frightened away by the sound of approaching foot¬ 
steps. 

13 . Devil Dance 

Sugriva, the king of monkeys, in a battle with Kumbha 
Kama, the chief of demons, has fallen unconscious. He 
is carried in the arms of Kumbha Kama to the region 
occupied by the lesser demons. There Sugriva slowly 
regains his senses and immediately resumes the battle 
with Kumbha Kama. This is an incident out of the 
Ramayana. 



Even when the music 
or the dance of the Hin¬ 
du is gay, tender, gen¬ 
tle, loveable, it is that 
pitilessly, in all its 
truth; it is always piti¬ 
lessly true, and if we, 
Barbarians, understand 
a little of it, we must 
bow our heads before 
this pure existence.” 

—from an article in 
Cahier du Sud 
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16 . Tandava Nrittya 

A dance-drama of archaic character. The “Mudras” 
(symbolic gestures) are used, instead of words, to ex¬ 
press the ideas and emotions. 

Story of the Dance 

The drama opens with the chorus lauding Shiva and 
his divine wife, Sati. Shiva is the God of Creation and 
Destruction. His dance creates and destroys the uni¬ 
verse. Sati, who symbolizes conjugal fidelity, dies of 
the grief she suffered when her own father mortally 
offended Shiva. Shiva, in deep affliction, retires into 
solitude and falls into a state of meditation, so that all 
creation is at a standstill. But Sati, through her pro¬ 
found devotion succeeds in being reborn and returns as 
Parvati, who symbolizes the Earth, and as such she de¬ 
sires that creation continue. Every day she approaches 
Shiva and tries to rouse him. Meanwhile, the earth has 
been threatened by Gajasura, the elephant-demon. One 
day, encountering Parvati and seeing her young and 


beautiful, he decides to abduct her. He displays his 
power and strength before her. Parvati, frightened, re¬ 
pulses him, but when he is about to carry her off by 
force, she throws herself at the feet of Shiva, imploring 
his aid. Shiva awakes and the Earth trembles as he chal¬ 
lenges Gajasura. With divine weapons they fight; they 
hurl at each other the five elements, the winds, the light¬ 
ning, the forces of the Earth, the Atmosphere and of the 
Sky. Shiva employs even the serpents of his arms which, 
in the air, seem to transform themselves into a mortal 
wind. Parvati, who also represents the Reservoir of 
Energy, stands valiantly by, reinforcing her divine mate 
with invincible weapons, b inally Shiva, taking the club 
given him by Vishnu, kills Gajasura and, stripping the 
hide off the demon, dances an ecstatic dance of triumph 
with Parvati. Then he dances the world and its move¬ 
ment, and he dances his admiration for Parvati. But 
having delivered the earth of its evil forces, he shows his 
determination to return to his meditation and to his 
thoughts of Sati. Parvati, desolate, begins her penance 
that she may find eternal grace in the eyes of Shiva. 



Some of the fifty-six varieties of instruments used by the Shan-Kar company 











HINDU MUSIC 

an APPROACH to the APPRECIATION 
of HINDU M USIC anJINSTRUMENTS 

by 

VERA MI LAN OVA 



“Understanding music, for the average listener of 
our country, means being able , after leaving a concert , 
to hum the airs which he has heard . But has he thereby 
really understood anythingf Has his intelligence gained 
one single tr uth?” 

—Rene Daumal in “Hound 6? Horn" 

O NE of the first steps in our approach to 
Hindu Music should be to free ourselves 
of the prejudice that we cannot possibly 
understand it. Naturally a thorough compre¬ 
hension takes time, but this is true of any western 
piece of music that we hear for the first time. 
Granted that the first encounter with eastern 
music entails not only a departure from old- 
established methods, but also a substitution of 
new and strange associations and conventions, 
yet, I insist, that the basic emotions of all peoples 
are the same. And it is those basic qualities that 
we find back of all music if we are willing really 
to listen. By really listening I mean being in a 
free state, ready to receive new impressions. 

The attitude of the Hindu in regard to music 
is clearly revealed in the following legend: 

“Once upon a time the great saint Narada, 
who wandered about in earth and heaven teach¬ 
ing music to men, thought within himself that 
he had mastered the whole art and science of 
music. To curb his pride the all-knowing god, 
Vishnu, took him to visit the celestial spheres. 
They entered a spacious building, the inmates of 


which were numerous men and women weeping 
over their broken limbs. Vishnu stopped and 
inquired of them the reason for their lamenta¬ 
tion. They answered that they were the ragas 
and the raginis created by Mahadeva (the Great 
God), but that as a saint by the name of Narada, 
ignorant of the true knowledge of music and 
unskilled in performance, had sung them reck¬ 
lessly, their features were distorted and their 
limbs broken; and that, unless Mahadeva or 
some other skilful person would sing them 
properly, there was no hope of their ever being 
restored to their former state of body. Narada, 
ashamed, kneeled down before Vishnu and 
begged to be forgiven.” 

The raga is the basis of melody in Indian 
music and while we may consider it a substitute 
for the western scale, yet we must not confuse 
it with the western scale, for in the first place 
an eastern scale has all the notes of the western 
plus semitones and microtones that the western 
has not; and in addition a raga is a scale with a 
definite melody. The salient notes of a raga are 
fixed by long association and tradition. There 
were originally six ragas } which in time have 
multiplied as each acquired a wife ( ragina ) and 
sons (putra). Each raga is definitely connected 
with a time of the day, or the time of the year. 
For instance, there is a raga for the morning, 
another for dawn, another for evening. Many 
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interesting anecdotes are told in India regard¬ 
ing this. For instance : Once the celebrated Tan 
Sen was ordered by the Emperor to sing a night 
raga at noon. As he sang darkness came down 
on the place where he stood and spread as far 
as the sound of his voice reached. 

Raga comes from the root ranj which means 
color, and also stands for coloration, emotion, 
passion. So that each raga in addition to placing 
the time of day and the season is connected with 
a special mood; sriraga is to be sung in the dewy 
season and represents love. V as ant a is the raga 
of the spring, and is allied with the emotion of 
joy. Bhakta is full of prayers and tears in the 
presence of God. A significant fact is that a 
musical distinction may be extracted from the 
ragas themselves independently of the melodies 
sung in them, or the words to which they are set. 
It has been noted that sadder ragas have an 
average of three flats as against an average of 
two for those which picture the more joyous 
emotions. These ragas are supposed to repro¬ 
duce the conditions and emotions associated with 
them. It is said that a dancing girl in Bengal, 
in the time of a drought, once drew from the 
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clouds with the Megh mallar raga (supposed to 
produce rain) a timely refreshing shower which 
saved the rice crop. 

Thus an eastern musician wraps himself up 
in the atmosphere of the raga which he has 
chosen to play. The melody is there, thousand- 
year-old. He takes it and embroiders upon ft; 
he may play for fifteen minutes or fifteen days, 
depending on his creative fertility, but he must 
remain within the well-defined limits of the par¬ 
ticular raga he is executing. In other words, a 
musician uses a raga as a poet does words. 

The power of growing repetition is another 
impressive element in Hindu music. For the 
impatient hearer it may be monotonous. But he 
who takes the trouble to listen notices that the 
repetition is never the same; each time something 
is added in sound, in structure, in emotion, until 
it reaches a subtle, dizzy height. The repetition 
that creates magic, and that children understand 
so well. The repetition that Bach, too, loved as 
he turned and tossed a phrase into every possible 
combination of sound and meaning, of color and 
gesture, and filled all space until silence itself 
became active. 

The eastern musician is aided by two things 
that western music has not; one is the develop¬ 
ment of tala (time-measure) and the other is 
the variety and specific nature of their musical 
instruments. 

In western music the dominant factor is har¬ 
mony, notes being related to varying chords. In 
Indian music the dominant factor is melody; 
notes are related to definite notes of a raga y the 
melody being produced by the regulated suc¬ 
cession of concordant notes. As a result, Indian 
music has developed every phase of its melody, 
including time-measure, in ways that have nev£r 
occurred to the western mind. 

The origin of time-measure or rhythm has 
been sought in the successive steps made in walk¬ 
ing, and in the sound of respiration. Walking 
gives the simplest idea of binary division. A 
person awake breathes regularly, in double 
measure; but in sleep the inspiration is twice 
as long as the expiration—which gives the 
ternary division, making triple measure. The 
combinations w T hich are derived from these two 
modes of division are almost inexhaustible, and 
we by no means employ all of them; with the 
Hindus and other orientals rhythm has acquired 
a much greater importance, and an altogether 
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greater development. Bharata, the saint who 
taught the art of music to the heavenly dancers, 
who in turn performed for Shiva, is said to have 
discovered thirty-two kinds of tala in the song 
of the lark. Raja. S. M. Tagore says that the 
word tala refers to beating of time by clapping 
of hands. 

Students of Indian music say that musical time 
in India is a development from the meters of 
poetry. I know that in the time of the Greeks 
there was the same relation between poetry and 
music. Only today it is not so obvious in our 
western music. But in India, up to the nineteenth 
century, there was practically no prose; every¬ 
thing was learned through the medium of verse 
chanted to regular rules, so that the sense of 
duration and rhythm—which is the central idea 
in Indian time—was very highly developed. The 
time-relations of music are affected both by the 
structure of the language and by the method of 
versification. Shiva is supposed to have worked 
out the different modes of rhythm in his wonder¬ 
ful dance, while Brahma played the hand-cym¬ 
bals and Vishnu the mridanga. 

And now we come to the musical instruments 
themselves. Unfortunately we cannot go into a 
detailed study of all of them. But if we con¬ 
sider the mridanga, that I just mentioned, we 
find that it is the most common of Indian drums. 
Originally it was made of clay ( mridanga means 
made of clay) but today it is most often made 
of wood. It is a barrel-shaped drum about two 
feet long with a girth of about three feet in the 
center. The two heads are covered with parch¬ 
ment which is tightened or loosened by leather 
braces enclosing small cylindrical blocks of wood, 
which are either pushed nearer to or further 
from the head which is being tuned. As the 
strain on the braces is increased or decreased, 
so the parchment head is stretched or loosened, 
and the pitch raised or lowered as desired. On 
one of these two heads is worked a mixture of 
manganese dust, boiled rice and tamarind juice, 
in order to increase the pitch of the note. This 
appears as a black circle, slightly raised in the 
center about one-eighth of an inch. The other 
side of the mridanga is left bare, but on every 
occasion when it is used a mixture of boiled rice, 
water, and ashes is put in the center. This gives 
a dull sound. The two heads are commonly tuned 
an octave apart. The different tone qualities are 
obtained by striking with the full hand, or the 


several fingers upon the different parts of the 
heads. Indian fingers are extraordinarily supple. 
The fore-finger, according to pianoforte players, 
is one of the weakest, but its stroke as it comes 
down flat with a whang on different parts of the 
drum is curiously powerful, and inimitable by 
westerners. It is said to take half a lifetime to 
make a good drummer. The tabla is a drum 
with only one head, but the principal is the same 
as in the mridanga. A musician can surround 
himself with eight or sixteen or any number of 
them, each one tuned differently. 

I never realized w T hat power, finesse of tone, 
melody, and rhythm a good player could pro¬ 
duce with his tabla taranga until I listened fo 
the drummer Vishnu Dass Shirali, the drummer 
in the Shan-kar company. What Mrs. Mann 
said in general of an Indian drummer applies to 
Vishnu Dass: “He will play a rhythm concerto 
all alone and play us into an ecstasy with it. The 
drummer will play bars of ten, thirteen, six¬ 
teen, or twenty beats, with divisions within each 
bar flung out with a marvellous hypnotizing 
swing.” And these are only two varieties of the 
manifold drumming of India. 
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There is also a large variety of stringed in¬ 
struments, among which, since time immemorial, 
the vina occupies the first place. One kind of 
vina is the sarode . It is made out of a block of 
wood, the lower round belly being covered by 
fine, well-stretched skin, and the long stem, nar¬ 
rowing upwards, covered by a flat even metallic 
plate having no frets over it. The sound is pro¬ 
duced by plucking the strings near the ivory 
bridge resting on the stretched parchment by 
means of a special plectrum of ivory or cocoa- 


nut shell held between the right-hand thumb and 
forefinger. The wire is pressed against the 
metallic plate by means of the left hand fingers 
to produce higher or lower notes. Like all old 
and refined string instruments of India it has 
multifarious strings for sympathetic vibrations. 
This enhances the possibilities of producing 
mild, subtle, and gliding music, the flow of the 
music being kept up by the vibrating auxiliary 
strings. To enrich the sonority, there is, at the 
other end of the string plate, a big hollow gourd 
which acts in the same way as the Helmholtz 
resonator. 

Perhaps the key note of Hindu music is that 
the eastern musician firmly believes that the 
origin of his music is divine, that there is some¬ 
thing divine in all things, as well as in each one, 
and that every act is a searching after this 
supreme divinity in order to attain an inner 
illumination and a union with the eternal. And 
such an art can overlook nothing, nothing human 
nor sacred. That is why if one listens to Hindu 
music one will hear the rhythm of the simple 
every-day emotions set down in the full experi¬ 
ence of flitting as well as never ending movement. 

—A reprint from The New York Times. 




PRAISE OF THE PRESS 


“Crowned with success from the rise of his first cur¬ 
tain, for if this is India, America is a howling wilder- 

n 

ness. 

— Mary Watkins in the N. Y. Herald-TribUNE 

“One of the most interesting dance exhibitions yet 
placed before seekers after novelty in this city of a 
thousand delights.” 

— W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun 

“Here is a company of beautiful persons, appareled 
gorgeously, who move charmingly through decorative 
patterns with the added fillip of exoticism . . . here is an 


exquisite art that lays open the heart of an alien and 
venerable culture.” 

—John Marti?! in the N. Y. Times 

“Not since Mei Lang Fang of China came to Broad¬ 
way has anything so exotically beautiful as Shan-Kars 
entertainment been offered to theatregoers.” 

—N. Y. Evening Post 

“Shan-Kar is a dancer of the first class, a master of 
rhythm, exquisite in costumes, artistic in pose and ges¬ 
ture . . . The entertainment should not be missed.” 

—Philip Hale in the Boston Herald 







APPEARING IN AMERICA THIS SEASON! 


The direct and only descendant of 
the famous Diaghilev Ballet which 
electrified America eighteen years ago, 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, appears 
in this country this season to reveal 
one of the most exquisite forms of 
stage art and the most elaborate organ¬ 
ization of its kind in the world today. 
Music, choneography and settings 
are both modern and classic in 
spirit. Artists such as Andre 
Derain and Christian Berard 
have designed various pro¬ 
ductions of the repertoire. 


S. HUROK PRESENTS 

MONTE CARLO 

BALLET 

RUSSE 


COMPANY OF SIXTY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
REPERTOIRE OF TWELVE BAL 


This company is proud to number 
among its members such renowned 
figures as Leonide Massine, once of 
the Imperial Russian Ballet, and to¬ 
day the ballet-master of the Monte 
Carlo company; as Serge Grigorieff, 
regisseur general of Diaghilev’s Ballet 
and today holding that same position 
in this company. The corps du 
ballet and principals have been 
trained by the famed prima 
ballerinas of the Russian 
Imperial Ballet — glamorous 
L F T S fig ures °f Theatre Street.” 














S. Hurok presents 



MONTE 

CARLO 

BALLET 
R U S S E 



o After a Signal Three-Months’ Triumph in London 
o And a Brilliant Season in Paris 


"The most astounding achievement I have ever seen.’’ 

—Ernest Newman , London Times 

"The beauty of it took my breath away ... I cannot ever 
remember to have seen so many good dancers on any stage 
as appeared in this Ballet/’ 

— D. Hussey , Weekend Review, London 

"We were back to those unforgettable days when Nijin¬ 
sky , Pavlova and Karsavina and Fokine held us in thrill. 

—Herbert Hughes, Saturday Review, London 

"Greatest attraction since 1913.” — Herbert Hughes 

"Diaghileff at his best never showed us anything better.” 

—P. P., London Evening Standard 


"Massine has achieved the almost impossible ... all we 
can do is hold up our hands in amazement and wonder. 

—Eniest Newman, Sunday Times 

"There is nothing like this Russian Ballet.” 

— H. H., London Sunday Observer 

"Diaghileff would have been proud! Discipline, Beauty 
and Brains.” — A. B., London Daily Express 

"The Russian Ballet lived again last night.” 

— S. A. Mosley, London Daily Herald 

"Ballet glories revived . . . Pure beauty.” 

— B. B., London Daily Mirror 














S. Hurok 

who has established for himself an unswerving tradition to pre¬ 
sent the American people with the finest artists of the foreign 
countries of the world—artists of the dance, the theatre and 
music, many of whose names are already written into history. 
Mentioning only a few whom he has presented here: Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe, Isadora Duncan, Richard Strauss, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Mischa Elman, Luisa Tetrazzini, the Habima 
Players, German Grand Opera, Russian Grand Opera, Alexan¬ 
der Glazunoff, Mary Wigman, Vicente Escudero, Shan-Kar. 
the Wiener Saengerknaben, Egon Petri, Poldi Mildner, the 
Teatro dei Piccoli, and now, the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 


SEASON 1933-34 


Wiener 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS Saengerknaben 


POLDI 

-]k jr t t ~v ~r t"~i tx P h c n 0 m e n a 1 G lrl I lanist 

MILDNER of Vienna 

EGON 

t-x 1 — 1 k 1 1 -|^ t Famous Dutch Pianist 

Jl 5 h 1 JlV 1 Guest Soloist with Leading Orchestras 

T E A T RO 

-1 — ^ \ -r t M aster M ari onette 

Uhl r 1LLUL1 Show of the Era 



MONTE CARLO BALLET RUSSE 
Repertoire 

LES PRESAGES 
LA CONCURRENCE 
LE BEAU DANUBE 
LES SYLPHIDES 
JEUX D ENFANTS 
SCUOLA DI BALLO 
PETROUCHKA 
PRINCE IGOR 
COTILLION 
LES MATELOTS 
LE LAC DES CYGNES 
BEACH 

Maitre de Ballet — Leonide Massine 
Symphony Orchestra under direction 
of Efrem Kurtz 


Regisseur General — Serge Grigorieff 
Director General — W. De Basil 
Artistic Director — Rene Blum 


LEOXIDE MASSIXE and TATIAX A RIABOUCHIXSKA 
tn ballet “Scuola di Ballo” 


Above Attractions Under Management of HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 30 ROCKERFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 


Artcraft • 106 Seventh Avenue 















'The beauty of these musicians and dancers, ot their instruments/ ot their very attitude of 
sustained attention/ of continual reality/ as well as of their accurate and yet most real 
harmony of their costumes; the truth of all that/ the complete absence of scenery; that march- 
ing, sonorous splendor/ that dance which moves and that moving music which exactly fills 
the duration signifying eternal immobility; all that marvel/ I still believe, sometimes/ to have 
dreamed it only, as one dreams of an ancient country of wiser and more beautiful pcople / 
as one dreams of a golden ageN 

-from a/? a 7’ tide by Rene Daumal in HOUND St HORN. 
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THE DANCE: 
SHANKAR 



Hindu Artist Returns on 


Film and in Person 


By JOHN MARTIN 

U DAY.SHANKAR will dance 
in this country again with 
a company of his own next 
season. This is good news, 
indeed, and since he made the an¬ 
nouncement in person from the 
stage of the Ninety-second Street 
“Y” eight days ago, it should be 
pretty reliable. At present he and 
his charming wife, Amala, and 
their lively 5-year-old son are here 
on a two-month tour during which 
they will show their first moving- 
picture production, called “Kal- 
pana,” in various cities, before re¬ 
turning to India to set up, with 
the cooperation of the new Indian 
Government, a chain of schools. 


And quite a film it is. It was 
produced in India during the war 
under enormous difficulties, and 
Mr. Shankar, who wrote and di¬ 
rected it and plays its central role, 
was quoted as saying that he had 
never made a film before and 
trusted he would never have to 
make one again. This is easy to 
understand, for it is a prodigious 
picture, in dimensions that Holly¬ 
wood would not hesitate a moment 
to brand as super-colossal, and in 
substance about as full as the total 
output of Hollywood in any given 


year. 


Dance and Action 

It is not a dance film in the 
limited sense of the word, for it 
tells a complex story and has a 
very strong point to make, but it 
is filled with dancing from begin¬ 
ning to end, presenting it some¬ 
times in its own formal terms and 
employing it at other times' simply 
as creative movement to project 
dramatic action on a plane above 
ordinary realism. The dialogue is 
spoken in Hindi and as a conse¬ 
quence much of the intricate nar¬ 
rative detail is obscure to Ameri¬ 
can audiences, but its over¬ 
all design and its passionate pur¬ 
pose are clear and vigorous. 

If there are perhaps those among 
us who are inclined to believe that 
the Hindu people are an ascetic 
race who spend their time quietly 
contemplating the infinite, there 
is a big surprise for them in this 
picture. To find anything on the 
screen so lusty, so earthy and 
warm, so full of humor and vital¬ 
ity, one would unquestionably have 
to turn to Moscow. Yet, of course, 
it has, also, its subtlety, its poetry 
and its idealism. 

‘"Kalpaha” means imagination, 
and this is an appropriate title in 
two ways. For one thing, the 
story tells of a visionary writer 
who takes his scenario for a 
great movie to a successful pro¬ 


ducer whose artistic standards are 
summed up in the term, “box- 
office.” Of course the writer is 
thrown out on his ear, but before 
he is, we are shown his scenario 
in action as he reads it. 

It deals with a young boy who 
dreams of (developing the native 
dance of India to its full power, 
with national schools, a national 
theatre, and a national awareness. 
After adventures and misadven¬ 
tures, he achieves his end, though 
finally, against the background of 
a huge dance festival, the idealistic 
scenario merges with sordid actu¬ 
ality in a nightmarish dissolution. 

But if the plot deals with imagi¬ 
nation and its frustration in the 
crass world of self-styled practi¬ 
cality, the actual means of its un- 
foldment on celluloid is itself a 
magnificent projection of imagi¬ 
nation. We are frequently taken 
into the subjective mind of the 
hero in the midst of the action, 
and in dreams and visions we are 
shown some superb sequences com¬ 
pounded of dramatic action, move¬ 
ment and pure cinema. No two of 
them are alike, yet they are all true 
fantasy; sometimes they have an 
eerie quality that approaches sur¬ 
realism, sometimes they are broad¬ 
ly and bitterly satirical, sometimes 
they are grim and cruel. 

Undoubtedly the most forceful 
sequence is a picture of the hero’s 
realization, as he sits in. the house 
of potential patrons of his great 


project, of' the source of their 
wealth. He sees the grotesque 
and horrifying factories where the 
workers are scourged, enslaved 
and at last reduced to the status 
of mechanical men. 

Another mad but wonderful se-j 
quence satirizes Western educa-! 
tion, with its caps and gowns, its! 
large diplomas, its horn-rimmed 
glasses, and the doors it opens \ 
leading to nothing but a huge; 
question-mark. 

East and West 

Mr. Shankar does not spare the 
West. That, of course, is inherent 
in his theme; what he is combating 
is the mechanization, the exploita¬ 
tion, the destruction of India by 
the Occident and its willing ser¬ 
vitors among the Indians them¬ 
selves. But his approach is not 
merely negative; he would defeat 
these ignoble influences by the in¬ 
herent power and beauty of the na¬ 
tive culture, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that he is persuasive. 

Besides the dramatic use of 
movement, the film contains 
many passages of pure dance, 
some in the classic Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, §ome in the folk idiom, and 
some in wonderfully varied and 
exciting regional styles. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Shankar prove 
themselves to be delightful actors : 
as well as dancers, Mr. Shankar •* 
is a director of power and resource- i 
fulness, and the film as a whole * 
is an all-around Shankar Jrimnph J 

















